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Lend this issue to your friend. After he has read it ask 
him how he likes it. Then secure his membership in the Ne- 
braska State Historical Society. 





Volume XX of our bound and illustrated reports is in the 
hands of the printer. The page proof has been read. Editor 
Albert Watkins is completing the index. It is an important 
and interesting volume—filled with fascinating “stories” of 
Nebraska which you have never seen in print. 





A sample recent day’s mail to the Historical Society 
brought letters asking historical information from points as 
far away as New York City, Akron, Ohio, Tacoma, Denver and 
Beaumont, Texas, while letters from Nebraska came from 

points as separate as Omaha, Benkleman, Pawnee City and 
Alliance. 





The Nebraska State Historical Society issues three dis- 
tinct types of publications. First, the bound volumes of state 
reports, begun in 1885; Second, special pamphlets and volumes 
on single topics; Third, the quarterly magazine. ll three 
publications will continue. All current publications are sent 
to sustaining members. 
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With this number the Historical Society begins the pub- 
lication of its quarterly in regular magazine form. This form 
has long been planned for its permanent publication. It is 
believed the plan will now succeed. The magazine will be 
larger—and better—as the months.go by. There is interest 
in its subject. There is demand for its information. There 
is needed enly the financial means to pay for expert office help, 
printing and illustrations. 





“Saunders County in the World War” is a handsome bound 
volume of 200 pages which reflects great credit on the Wahoo 
Democrat, publisher, and W. W. Chreiman, compiler. It has 
hundreds of pictures of scenes and persons showing how 
Saunders county sustained her part in the great conflict—at 
home and abroad. The story is well told. Volumes such as 
these will be cherished and studied through the centuries to 
come. Each county in Nebraska needs such a book. 





L. T. Brodstone of Superior is a genius. Noone can read 
a letter he writes, but he prints the most wonderful, successful, 
magazine in Nebraska—the Philatelic West. It is the organ 
of collectors and hobby riders. It circulates all over the 
world. Its advertising columns are a gold mine. It tells 
all about the rare coins, stamps, weapons, implements, relics. 
It is a great popular lecturer on human history for no one can 
be a “bug” collector without becoming a student of history. 
From the latest issue we glean that one can now buy World 
War shrapnel for $4 each; German helmets, $3.00, French and 
German shell cases, 85 cents, German gas mask $2.50 and war 
currency at any price you please. 





From Dale P. Stough, of Grand Island, the Society ac- 
knowledges the gift of two volumes of the History of Hamilton 
and Clay counties and two volumes of the History of Dodge 
and Washington counties. Mr. Stough is editor of the Clay 
and Hamilton volumes and has done a good piece of work con- 
densing a narrative of important points in State history. 
There is need of a good county history for each county in 
Nebraska. The work ought to be done by someone familiar 
with the story, knowing the people, having training and love 
for the work and not chiefly concerned in getting paid bio- 
graphies and illustrations. 
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John A. Rea, Tacoma, is now president of the board of 
regents of Washington State University. Fifty years ago he 
was a newspaper reporter in Lincoln and Omaha. His recol- 
lections of that period are original and vivid, and he is now 
engaged in making a picturesque story of them. During the 
past few weeks he has kept the Nebraska State Historical 
Society busy supplying his demand for original documents. 





From Victor Rosewater, Omaha, comes a pamphlet, “A 
Curious Chapter in Constitution Changing’—reprint of an 
article by him in the Political Science Quarterly. _It is a brief 
review of the efforts to make the Nebraska Constitution of 
1875 amendable. Especially condemned is the device enacted 
in 1901 for counting straight party ballots for such amend- 
ments. Mr. Rosewater points out that by inadvertence the 
constitutional convention of 1920 left the open use of the circle 
ballot on propositions for calling new constitutional conven- 
tions. He might add that another inadvertence left in our 
constitution the 1875 provision for preference vote on candi- 
dates for U. S. Senate—now nullified by adoption of the six- 
teenth amendment to the federal constitution. 





The 35th annual report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology (Part 1) has just reached the Historical Society 
library. It contains most interesting material on the custom 
and folk lore of the Kwakiutl Indians who inhabit British 
Columbia. Their culture is kindred to that of tribes in the 
Puget Sound region. A most fascinating part of the book is 
the detailed account of how these people solved the problems 
of food and shelter, including recipes for preparing many 
dishes which ought to be good reading for teachers of domestic 
science. 





The American Commission Report on Conditions in Ire- 
land comes as a gift of the commission. This is the com- 
mittee of one hundred appointed by the New York Nation. 
Senator Norris of this State is a member. The investigation 
was held in America; witnesses came from Ireland. The 
British government declined to have part in its work. as the 
report says the viewpoint of Ulster unionists and British of- 
ficials in Ireland is not represented. The report is therefore 
one-sided. It is bad enough at any rate as a disclosure of 
conditions on the island. 
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Title page of Nebraska State Historical Society copy of Le Page du Pratz 
Histoire de la Louisiane 





OLD BOOKS OF WESTERN HISTORY 


In the library of the Nebraska State Historical Society are 
many quaint and curious old volumes of western history. Some 
of these are in Spanish. some in German, some in American 
Indian tongues, many in French, the bulk in English. Special 
students and research scholars delve in these volumes. From 
such books are gleaned the material for plays, poems, novels, 
sketches, histories. The great general public knows these 
writings only in the form given them by present day writers. 
Hundreds of themes and stories in this early literature are yet 
untouched by modern interpretation. Some of them are not 
found in English translation. 
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The editor of this magazine plans a series of articles with 
the purpose of making this literature more generally known 
and enjoyed. Further—to encourage study of the volumes 
and the production of an inspiring popular literature from 
these sources. 

The first work presented is one printed at Paris in 1758— 
History of Louisiana by LePage du Pratz, in three volumes. 
It is the original French edition. Translations have been made 
into English. The original French carries an “atmosphere” 
which the translations lack. Bound in solid leather, with two 
maps, forty wood cuts and the quaint-faced type used at Paris 
two hundred years ago, these volumes are just the handy size 
to slip into a coat pocket, and the wide outer margins are a 
challenge for making copious notes. 

The work is a description as well as a history of Louisiana 
—which then included the Nebraska region. The motive of 
the author and the time of its publication summon instantly 
before the mind scenes in the great world drama still on the 
stage—the struggle for world domination and control by the 
English speaking people. 

In 1758 the war between England and France for the 
possession of North America was in its fourth year. The 
tide of success which ran in favor of France for the first three 
years had turned. Popular opinion in France depreciated the 
vast resources of the great province of the Mississippi basin. 
The first purpose of M. du Pratz was to correct false impres- 
sions and to give the intelligent French public a true view of 
the great fertile valley of the New World. 

In his preface the author says he lived sixteen years in 
Louisiana, that he made long voyages into its interior, that he 
interviewed many French and Indians who knew points he had 
not seen, that he had made a study of its plants and animals 
and a collection of three hundred medicinal planis from the 
region and that he would give a truthful account of the riches 
of this vast region. ll of this for the glory of France and 
the King. 

A learned French author, M. des Lands, about that period 
had written in a history of philosophy that Louisiana was a 
sterile land with subterranean lakes inhabited by poisonous 
fish. M. du Pratz warmly rejoins that forty years’ residence 
of French colonists proved that in fertility and climate Louis- 
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iana excelled the most favored parts of Europe and that no 
one there ever heard of the poisonous fish. 

The chapters on agriculture in this work are among the 
best early descriptions of this region. The author’s vision 
sees the products of the land enter into world commerce, bring- 
ing wealth and happiness to those who cultivate the land and 
new satisfactions to consumers in Europe and elsewhere. 

He describes the bread grains grown in this region thus: 

Maiz, which in France is called Turkey-corn, is the natural product 
of this country. The kinds are flour corn, homony corn (white, yellow, 
red and blue) and small corn, called so because of its size. Maiz grows 
on a stalk six to eight feet high and each stalk bears sometimes six or 
seven ears. 

Wheat, rye, barley and oats grow extremely well in Louisiana. 
Wheat, when sown by itself, grows wonderfully, but when in flower a 
great number of drops of red water may be observed on the stalk about 
six inches from the ground which collect there during the night and dis- 
appear at sunrise. This water is of such an acid nature that in a short 
time it consumes the stalk and the ear falls before the grain is formed. 
To prevent this, which is due to the richness of the soil, the method I 
have used is to mix some rye and dry mould with the seed wheat in such 
proportion that the mould shall be equal to the rye and wheat together. 

Is this the first description of wheat rust in the Mississippi 


valley ? 
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Illustration from Le Page du Pratz showing Indians of Northern Louisiana 
(Nebraska region) going on their winter hunt. Note absence of horses— 
dogs used for conveyance. 


Full of interest to the scientist as well as historian are the 
pictures of trees, plants and animals of Louisiana from draw- 















MORMONS IN NEBRASKA : 


ings by M. du Pratz. In this article there is space only for a 
few sentences on the Nebraska-Kansas region. He writes: 


The Cansez is the largest known river flowing into the Missouri. 
It flows for two hundred leagues through the most beautiful land. The 
Missouri brings down cloudy water for it flows through a land rich and 
fat where there are no stones. 

M. du Pratz’ map of Louisiana is fairly accurate as far as 


the present site of Kansas City. Beyond that he roughly in- 
dicates the “‘Pays des Panis” or Pawnee Country, with the Mis- 
souri river turning westward as though the Platte or Niobrara 
were its main stream. He says “It will be ages before we ex- 
plore the northern part of Louisiana.” 

This brief review can scarcely convey the charm of these 
volumes. No history of agriculture in the Mississippi valley 
can ever be complete without careful study of them. They 
give detailed directions for the planting and cultivation of all 
kinds of crops grown here. How little could the author guess 
that the very region he so fondly describes trying to awaken 
France to realize its riches would within two centuries feed 
the French and English nations fighting side by side against 
the invader from beyond the Rhine. 





Mormons and the Mormon church have had important part 
in Nebraska history. The Mormon camps on our border, the 
picturesque trains of Mormons crossing our plains, the Mor- 
mon settlers who scattered in various unnoticed nooks of Ne- 
braska in the great migration period—all have an interest 
quite out of proportion to their total number. Only a few 
Nebraskans know that there are twenty Mormon churches with 
1,973 members in our state. These are the Reorganized 
Church, which repudiates Brigham Young, but adheres to 
Joseph Smith and his descendants. This branch publishes a 
Journal of History at Independence, Missouri, which is just 
now printing the record of the separation of the Reorganizers 
from the Salt Lake branch and a very interesting story of 
human affairs it makes. Very few people have read the Book 
of Mormon. It cannot be called easy reading. It purports— 
among other things—to give an account of the early migration 
of a branch of the Jewish people across the Atlantic to Ameri- 
ca, of their growth into a powerful people, of their destruction 
in war wherein more than two millions perished. After twice 
reading the book the editor’s opinion of it as an historical 
narrative remains unchanged. Yet the establishment and 
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growth of the Mormon church remains one of the remarkable 
social and religious phenomena of the past century. 





THE OLD SETTLERS’ VIEW 


We talked about the dugout days 

The other night around a blaze 

Of chunks chopped from Nebraska trees 

We planted back in sixty-eight;— 

The twisted hay fire’s smoky tease, 

The dirt floor rug beneath our feet, 

The shingled sod, the worn tin plate, 

Came back their story to repeat { 
When we set out to build the state. j 


A pioneer rose up and said: { 
“Jest skelp fur me my old gray head 

“Ef I’d a-ever held my claim 

“Except fur my Almiry Jane; 

“She kep’ the county taxes paid,— 

“She held the fort that Injin raid,— 

“She argid in the days of drouth 

“That luck would turn as sure as Fate, 

“That Ged would fill His children’s mouths 

“And give us help to build the state.” 


A homesteader (his eyes were wet,) 

Spoke next: “I never shall forget 

“The hard times that we struggled through, 
“The sickness and the mortgage, too;— 
“Nor, when the welcome children came 
“And played about our sod house claim 
“Who fought for our first district school, 
“And held her own in joint debate 

“Till neighbors said, “That them should rule 
“ “As raised the children for the State.’ ” 


So first one, then the other ’greed 

That women folks had done the deed; 

Had held the homestead on the plains 
Through years of drouth and years of rains; 
Had given men the grit to stay 

When they would rather run away; 

Had planted church and public school, 

Had raised the chi'dren, strong and straight; 
So we’re all headed fur Home Rule: 

Let the women vote who build the State! 





There was a Fort Atkinson in Wisconsin, one in New Mexico, one h 
in northeastern Iowa, and one in Nebraska. The Nebraska Fort Atkin- ' 
son has by far the most important place in the history of the west. It 
was for seven years the farthest western post of the United States army. 
More important events connected with the early exploration of the west 
centered at the Nebraska Fort Atkinson than at any other point. An 
article in the Palimpsest, published by the Iowa Historical Society, tells 
the story of the Iowa Fort Atkinson which has now been made a State 
Historical Park. There are ten important reasons why the Nebraska 
Fort Atkinson site should be made a permanent historical park to one 
for any other Fort Atkinson. 
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Lillie demonstrating use of his corn husker—from cut used in his 
advertising literature 


THE LILLIE CORN HUSKER 
By Samuel C. Bassett 

Homesteaders in Nebraska had many new wrinkles to 
learn in methods in agriculture, few more important than 
growing and harvesting corn. 

In the eastern states, from whence came most of the 
homesteaders, corn was not the important crop that it has 
always been in Nebraska. 

On an average farm in New York, for illustration, only 
from three to five acres were devoted to corn production. The 
corn was cut and shocked in advance of frost and iater husked 
and thrown on the floor in the corn crib where it was sorted, 
the soft corn separated from the mature, every husk and all 
silk removed in order to prevent the corn from molding and 
rotting while drying in the crib. As the corn was husked the 
corn fodder was bound in bundles and stored in the barn for 
fodder. 

In Nebraska, from the beginning to the present time. the 
value of the corn crop, each vear, has exceeded the total valre 
of all wheat, oats, rve and barley raised on our farms. In 
the early years, and largelv even at the present. corn matmres 
on the standing stalks and when dry is husked and stored in 
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cribs, in many instances piled on the ground, often remaining 
in such piles during the entire winter or until shelled for 
market. In Nebraska 1t 1s the exception and not the rule that 
all husks and all silk are removed trom corn when being 
husked. In New York, for illustration, a farmer would 
average to husk twenty shocks of corn, yielding twenty baskets 
of ears, (ten bushels of shelled corn) in a day. 

A homesteader who settled in Nebraska in 1871 made a 
visit to his old home in New York. It was in the fall of the 
year, in the early 80’s, and eastern farmers were busy husking 
their corn. 

Traveling east from Buffalo, the homesteader visited with 
a group of farmer people on the train and naturally boasted of 
conditions in Nebraska. He stated that in Nebraska no corn 
was cut and shocked. That corn was husked from the stand- 
ing stalks and the ears thrown directly into a wagon box. That 
a good husker would husk and crib an acre of corn a day, and 
that it made little difference whether the corn yielded fifteen 
or seventy-five bushels per acre. That it made no difference 
whether all husks and all silks were removed from the corn 
or not, and that corn would keep all winter on the stalks in the 
field, or in piles on the ground. 

When the homesteader had finished his “spiel,” a New 
York farmer, one of the group, took off his hat and tendered it 
to the homesteader remarking, “take the hat, it is yours and 
welcome. Ihave heard a good many yarns about the west but 
yours is the biggest lie of all!” 

When more than one-half of the cultivated land was, and 
is, devoted to corn production, as in Nebraska, it will be seen 
that corn husking, one ear at a time, with cracked and bleed- 
ing hands, is a well nigh never ending and unpleasant task in 
the late fall and winter months. 

The first invention used to assist in corn husking was the 
husking peg, described briefly as a small, round piece of hard 
wood sharpened at one end, some six inches in length, held in 
the hollow of the right hand. Attached to the husking peg 
was a loop of buckskin or other soft leather, the loop passing 
over the middle finger, holding the husking peg in place. The 
sharpened end of the peg was thrusted thru the husks at the 
tip end of the ear, enabling the operator to husk the ear quick- 
ly and easily and the husking peg at once came into universal 
use. 

In the year 1890 was invented the Lillie corn husker, or corn 
hook as it is often called, by W. F. Lillie of Rockford, Nebraska, 
the invention being brought about in a manner described by 
Edgar Rothrock of Holmesville, Nebraska, as follows: 
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George F. Richards, (father-in-law of Mr. Lillie) lost his right thumb 
at the second joint in 1886 and lamented that he could no longer husk 
corn. To help him out Mr. Lillie cut from an old scoop shovel his first 
corn husker or corn hook. Mr. Richards found with its use he could 
husk corn as well as ever. Mr. Lillie then realized the value of his con- 
trivance and cut out many more (corn hooks) of different shapes, from 
old shovels. Mr. Lillie secured his first patent on this invention Septem- 
ber 26, 1893. Mr. Lillie owned only forty acres of land and had a large 
family to support. He spent a great deal of time in working on his 
corn husker and getting it ready for market. His means were very 
limited and he sacrificed nearly everything he owned. The invention 
made him no money and he always claimed he was beaten out of his 
rights by designing partners, and old settlers think so too. 

Mr. Lillie traveled widely thru Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois and Iowa 


introducing his mvention. He gave many demonstrations. His son, 
H. D. Lillie, who accompanied him part of the time tells of one method: 
Two men would hold a newspaper above Mr. Lillie’s head. A third 


would hold an ear of husked corn under the paper while Mr. Lillie held 
in his left hand an ear of snapped corn. At a given signal Mr. Lillie 
would begin to husk the ear and the man to drop the ear of husked corn, 
held under the newspaper. Mr. Lillie would husk his ear (the operation 
passing it, of course, to his right hand), and catch the dropped ear as it 
reached the level of his hand and hold the ears side by side in his right 
hand. 

William F. Lillie evolved his perfected corn husker (corn hook) after 
much thought, labor and expense. A poor man, he attempted to manu- 
facture them and create a market under. great difficulties. He suc- 
ceeded in every way excpt financially. A grateful posterity will see 
that he is given the credit he deserves. 


The Lillie corn husker, invented and placed on the market 
in the early 90’s is still in use. A Nebraska hardware dealer 
in business in the early 70’s, states that he placed his first order 
for Lillie corn huskers, September 22, 1893. His successor 
in the same line of business, continues to handle them and 
states that he sells ten times as many Lillie corn huskers as 
of husking pegs. 

















The Hand that Husks Nebraska's Corn 
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Editor’s Note: An important question is this: How much has the 
invention of the husking hook increased the efficiency of the corn husker? 
Myr. J. C. Morford, of Beaver Crossing, Seward County, successfully 
farms 320 acres of Blue river bottom. His three sons and himself are 
all expert huskers. They agree that the modern husking hook with 
cot and plate doubles the husker’s production as compared with the old 
fashioned husking peg. Two motions strip the ear. The editor would 
be glad to have the estimate of other experts. 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY LIBRARY 

The following items are a few of the titles recently acquired by this 
library by gift, exchange or purchase. Most of the genealogical books 
were obtained by exchange for the Nebraska Historical Collections and 
other duplicates from Mr. Frank J. Wilder of Somerville, Mass. Mr. 
Wilder is a life member of this Society. 

Mayflower Descendants in Cape May County, New Jersey 

Old Families of Salisbury and Amesbury, Mass. 

Scituate Second Church Records 

Early Connecticut Marriages, 7 volumes 

Memorial History of Hartford, Conn. 

Commodore Barney 

Colonial Records of Rhode Island 

Collections of Rhode Island 

Proceedings of Rhode Island 

American Indians, Chained and Unchained 

The Great American Desert 

The World War, Saunders County 

Records of the World War, Field Orders 

Land Evidences in Rhode Island 

The Blanket Indian 

Hurd’s History of New Hampshire 

Hurd’s History of Essex County, Mass. 

History of Framingham, Mass. 

History of Middlesex County, Mass. 

History of Milford, Mass. 

History of Norfolk County, Mass. 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM 

Curator E. E. Blac!:ran furnishes the following notes upon recent 
additions to our museum: 

As the years go by the public appreciates more and more the im- 
portance of preserving the evidences of our rapidly changing conditions 
of life. So our museum grows. The pressing problem is where to 
place the constant valuable gifts. 

The tractor is now turning over the sod on our western plains, and 
where once grew the curly buffalo grass, now are seen whole sections of 
ripening golden grain. The tractor has ceased to be a curiosity—but 
the little “grasshopper” breaking plow is a thing of the past. You need 
not be very old to remember when this “square cut, rod plow” was found 
on every homestead, you can remember when it was a curiosity because 
it was new and simple in construction. Now it is a curiosity because 
it is ancient. Mr. Jack Hurst of Trenton has presented a genuine 
“grasshopper.” Grandchildren of the present day will look with wonder 
on this implement. 

Before the days of the victrola, was occasionally seen a “Swiss 
music box.” You wound up a spring which rendered a number of tunes 
by the action of a brass cylinder set with steel pins. In 1885 D. E. 
Thompson, former minister to Mexico and Brazil, purchased a Swiss 
music box for $1,000 and presented it to his sister, Miss Eva Thompson 
of Lincoln. This music box is an elaborate instrument. It has six 
cylinders and each cylinder carries six tunes, with the organ accompani- 
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ment and a bell ringing attachment. Miss Eva Thompson has presented 
this Swiss music box to the museum, where it will teach coming genera- 
tions the process of mechanical music before the days of the victrola. 
She also presented a Mexican mill, a water jar and a huge key from 
Mexico. 

Mr. Thurlow Liecurance preserted to the museum a Chinese harp made 
in a crude way by stretching shark skin over a wooden frame. Cords 
are attached and it resembles a huge banjo. 

Possibly the most interesting addition to the photograph department 
is the work of Arthur L. Anderson of Wahoo. It consists of three 
huge albums containing the full and complete World War activities of 
Saunders county in photographs, fully named and described. Mr. An- 
derson has produced a work of great artistic merit as well as a very 
valuable historical record, which should be seen to be appreciated. 

Small donations, each of which is interesting and instructive, have 
been received from time to time; a wooden “brace” used by carpenters 
when Nebraska was being built, by J. C. Hurst, of Trenton, a facsimile 
of tht Seal of Nebraska by Hodge White of Beaumont, Texas, a watch 
from the Chicago fire by George Klein of Lincoln; a scabbard from 
Custer battlefield by A. N. Keith of Kaycee, Wyoming; an Indian bow 
from the McKenzie battlefield, Wyoming; a unique wooden saddle found 
on the plains and other specimens by Mr. Keith. A complete set of 
Lillie corn husker hooks from Rev. Edgar Rothrock of Holmesville; a 
number of documents and bills from the Castetter bank at Blair. 

While at Decatur, Miss Martha Turner secured for the museum an 
Omaha “Medicine Man’s Cap.” This cap was placed as a loan by Mrs. 
Theresa T. Milton, daughter of Mrs. Mary Fontenelle Tyndall. This 
head dress was the property of “Hetheneka” who was a Medicine Man 
in the Omaha tribe. He died in 1888. It was the property of his 
forefathers, having passed to the eldest son from generation to genera- 
tion. Henry Milton inherited it on the death of Hetheneka in 1888, but 
he has no sons, so it is placed in the Historical Society for safe keeping. 





There is no better friend of historic research in the Nebraska region 
than George J. Remsburg, now of California. Not a month goes by 
that he does not send some interesting item of early days in the Ne- 
braska region to our Society. Among the latest is a story of an in- 
cident in Richardson county in the fall of 1860. It was called “Steal- 
ing a Grist Mill” and is unique in Nebraska history. The story con- 
densed is that early in 1860 A. M. Hamby who was running a saw mill 
at Falls City induced W. C. Foster of Kansas to go into partnership. 
Mr. Foster had a grist mill consisting of a run of bearings, the frame 
supporting them and the necessary cog-wheels to run it. These he re- 
moved to Falls City and attached to Hamby’s saw mill. Differences 
arose between the partners and Mr. Foster finding himself at a disad- 
vantage in a Nebraska law suit resolved to help himself to his own 
property. At night with two heavy lumber-wagons and four good 
horses his forces gathered in Falls City. After spying out the land, 
about midnight they moved into the mill yard and began action. The 
frame of the mill was bolted firmly to the sills of the building. A 
heavy wrench had been brought along and as the nut turned on the 
rusty bolt the creaking sounded like filing a saw, and caused all to start 
with the fear that they would be discovered. Industriously they worked 
and in a few minutes it was carefully lifted from its resting place and 
laid upon the saw dust. A span of horses was soon brought up and 
hitched to the mill. It was dragged over the soft ground a quarter of 
a mile or more to where the wagons had been left. In a few minutes 
it was carefully taken apart and placed in the wagons and the party 
were as anxious to get out of Nebraska as they were a few hours befare 
to get in. Quietly they pursued their journey until just as the day was 
dawning, they came in sight of the timber near Mr. Foster’s Kansas 
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home. Then the five good singers who were in the party struck up with 
one accord, “Home, Sweet Home,” and never was it sung with a more 
hearty good will. 


FIRST HAT FACTORY IN NEBRASKA 

We are indebted to Mr. Fred E. Bodie of Blair, for several 
recent important contributions to Nebraska territorial history. 
These contributions have come from examination of old docu- 
ments in the possession of the Castetter Bank of Blair. This 
bank and the business which preceded it go back to the be- 
ginnings of Washington county. As receiver in charge Mr. 
Bodie has had occasion to go over these early documents and 
had discernment to recognize their historical value. 

The document which follows is the first record thus far 
found of a hat factory in Nebraska. The city of Desoto had 
then a population of more than 1,000 people, two newspapers, 
steamboats tying up at its river front to discharge cargo, en- 
terprising business men, real estate promoters. To-day it is 
a horse pasture, three miles from Blair. The Missouri river 
has deserted its former channel and wandered away a mile or 
more eastward. And now after more than a half century, 
comes to light these ancient articles of co-partnership with 
their most interesting figures on the cost of hats, printed ac- 


cording to copy as follows: 


Article of agreement made and entered into this 3rd day of January 
A. D. 1862 by and between Joel Ruly of the City of De Soto County of 
Washington and Territory of Nebraska and John H. Hoskinson of the 
Same place the above named parties to this article mutually agree with 
cach other and by these presents do Enter into a co-partnership for the 
purpose of manufacturing Hats in the City of De Soto County Washing- 
ton & Territory of Nebraska and we the above named Joel Ruly and 
John H. Hoskinson do further agree and Bind ourselves by these pre- 
sents to Each Share alike the expences of furnishing the tools necessary 
to Manufacture Hats. And it is further agreed between us that the 
material out of which the Hats are made to be furnished by us and that 
each one of us is to pay an equal proportion for the same but in the event 
that either one of the within named parties should furnish more stock 
than the other that the said party so furnishing shall be allowed to draw 
the amount of money so furnished out of the capital stock of the firm 
before any division shall be made & after the same shall be taken out 
by the respective party entitled to the same that the balance shall be 
then equally divid between the Parties to this instrument after first 
paying for the Making of Said Hats and we further agree by and be- 
tween ourselves to each furnish an equal proportion all the material 
necessary to carry on a regular Hattery business Stock included and that 
John H. Hoskinson, one of the within firm is to manufacture Said Hats 
in a good workmanlike manner out of the material so furnished and for 
such prices as is laid down in a Schedule or Bill of prices hereto attached 
marked A and in consideration for said Labor each of us the parties 
herein: name viz Joel Ruly and John H. Hoskinson are to pay and equal 
proportion of said Labor which pay is to be taken out of the Hats so 
manufactured before any division Shall be made or any disposition made 
of it other than is heretofore expressed. 
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In Witness Whereof we have hereunto set our hand and Seal this 
8rd day of January A. D. 1862. 


Joel Ruly Seal 

John H. Hoskinson Seal 
In Presence of |} 
Charles D. Davis! 
P. W. Lecombe | 

A 

Making Caster bodies each 50 cts 
napping Caster bodies with beaver, otter, or muskrat each 50 cts 
making rabbit hats each 50 cts 
making wool bodies each 35 cts 
napping wool bodies each 3742 cts 
making wool hat each 37% cts 
Finishing caster hats each 18% cts 
Finishing rabbit hats each 12% cts 
Finishing wool Bodies napped each 12% cts 
coloring each hat napped 12% ets 
blocking and washing out after coloring 5 ets 
pulling and cutting coon skin 4 cts 
pulling and cutting muskrat skin 3 cts 
trimming caster hats each 124% cts 
trimming wool bodies napped each 10 cts 
trimming rabbit hats each 10 cts 
trimming wool hats each 5 cts 
scraping and cuting rabbit each 3 cts 
Making roram bodies each 40 cts 
The wool is to be carded equal by both parties pulling cutting 
Beaver skin each 25 cts 
otter do. 25 cts 
wolf do. 20 cts 
Making smoth caster hat 75 





WYUKA CEMETERY—ORIGIN OF THE NAME 


‘The secretary of the Wyuka cemetery calls up to ask the 
origin of the cemetery name. . This inquiry has frequently 
been made of the Historical Society. It may be well to put 
in printed form information upon this subject. 

In the Dakota or Sioux language the intransitive verb 
wanka means to rest, to lie down. To recline, kun-iwanka. 
The name of a couch is owanka. The pronunciation of wanka 
is very much as though it were spelled wong-kah. 

In the Dakota or Sioux language pronouns are incorpor- 
ated with the verb, but for the third person singular no in- 
corporate pronoun is used. In order then, to find the simplest 
form of the verb in Sioux we look to the third person singular 
instead of to the infinitive as in English. Therefore wanka 
exactly means in Dakota, he rests or he lies down. 

The Nebraska legislature in 1869 passed the act providing 
that eighty acres of land belonging to the state of Nebraska, 
not more than three miles distant from the state capitol build- 
ing, should be selected by a board of trustees and approved by 
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the governor as a state cemetery. The act does not name the 
cemetery. The name was given after the site had been lo- 
cated and the tradition associated with the name is that it was 
“Indian” for resting place. This is approximately correct. 

Lincoln and Wyuka cemetery are located in what was Otoe 
territory. The Otoe language is a dialect of the Dakota or 
Sioux language. The Omaha and Ponca languages are like- 
wise dialects of the Dakota. The conversion of the Otoe 
word “wong-kah” into Wyuka is easily understood. Very 
commonly Indian words are mispronounced, due to the fact 
that the white man’s ear does not correctly catch the exact 
pronunciation of the Indian tongue. There yet remains to 
be determined who of the early pioneers of Lincoln found and 
bestowed the name Wyuka on the state cemetery. 


JAMES MURIE AND THE SKIDI PAWNEE 

Murie is a familiar name to students of the Pawnee tribe 
and Indian wars on the Nebraska border. Captain James 
Murie commanded a company of Pawnee scouts during the 
Sioux-Cheyenne war. He was married to a Pawnee woman. 
In his later years he lived in the Grand Island Soldiers’ Home 
where he died. He was a brave and efficient soldier, recog- 
nized by a special resolution of the Nebraska legislature in 
1870. 

James Murie, son of Captain Murie and a Pawnee mother, 
has been for many years a valuable helper in the work of col- 
lecting the history and folk lore of his tribe for publication. 
He is a graduate of Carlisle, speaks English well, knows the 
tribal traditions and is passionately devoted to their preserva- 
tion. The editor of this magazine is indebted to Mr. Murie 
for assistance in visits to the Pawnee at their home in Okla- 
homa. 

The 35th Bureau of American Ethnology report has this 
reference to Mr. Murie’s present work: 

Mr. James Murie, as opportunity offered and the limita- 
tions of a small allotment made by the bureau for these studies 
allowed, continued his observations on the ceremonial organi- 
zation and rites of the Pawnee tribe, of which he is a member. 
The product of Mr. Murie’s investigation of the year, which 
was practically finished but not received in manuscript form 
at the close of June, is a circumstantial account of ‘,The Going 
After the Mother Cedar Tree by the Bear Society,” an impor- 


tant ceremony which has been performed only by the Skidi’ 


band during the last decade. 





























THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Made a State Institution February 27, 1883. 


An act of the Nebraska legislature, recommended by Governor 
James W. Dawes in his inaugural and signed by him, made the State 
Historical Society a State institution in the following: 


Be it Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Nebraska: 


Section 1. That the “Nebraska State Historical Society,” an or- 
gat now in existence—Robt. W. Furnas, President; James M. 
oolworth and Elmer S. Dundy, Vice-Presidents; Samuel Aughey, 
Secretary, and W. W. Wilson, Treasurer, their associates and successors— 
be, and the same is hereby recognized as a state institution. 


Section 2. That it shall be the duty of the President and Secretary 
of said institution to make annually reports to the governor, as required 
by other state institutions. Said report to embrace the transactions and 
expenditures of the organization, together with all historical addresses, 
which have been or may hereafter be read before the Society or furnished 
it as historical matter, data of the state or adjacent western regions of 
country. 


Section 3. That said reports, addresses, and papers shall be pub- 
lished at the expense of the state, and distributed as other similar official 
reports, a reasonable number, to be decided by the state and Society, to 
be furnished said Society for its use and distribution. 


Property and Equipment 


The present State Historical ony owns in fee simple title as 
trustee of the State the half block of land opposite and east of the State 
House with the basement thereon. It occupies for offices and wo 

quarters basement rooms in the University Lib building at 11th an 
R streets. The basement building at 16th and H is crowded with the 
collections of the Historical Society which it can not exhibit, including 
some 15,000 volumes of Nebraska newspapers and a large part of its 
museum. Its rooms in the University Lib building are likewisé 














crowded with library and museum material. e annual inventory of 

its property returned to the State Auditor for the year 1920 is as follows: 
Value of Land, % block 16th and H $75,000 
Value of Buildings and permanent improvements___.__ 35,000 
Value of Furniture and Furnishings______._.._.__...__ 5,000 
Value of Special Equipment, including Apparatus, 

Machinery and Tools 1,000 
Educational Specimens (Art, Museum, or other)__.-___. 74 
Library (Books and Publications) 75,000 
Newspaper Collection ae 52,895 

ee Ee -$318,195 





Much of this property is priceless, being the only articles of their 
kind and impossible to duplicate. 
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